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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, I, & III). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three Books of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical ager in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 

This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“ {t is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 
to teach themselves. 


THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Montessori. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

““ Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.’ 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas. .. This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had ‘to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
unimpassioned; it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
language. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
Philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes :—‘ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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Hotes. 
TWO PORTRAITS: IZAAK WALTON (1) 
AND CHARLES COTTON (2), BY 
EDMUND ASHFIELD. 


Two portraits by Edmund Ashfield have 
recently come to light in an old Country 
House in Herefordshire, Pengethly, the an- 


cestral home of the Symonds family since the | 


beginning of the eighteenth century. At that 


period the property came to the Symonds’s | 


by the marriage of Penelope Williams to 
Thomas Symonds, Esquire. Penelope was 
the daughter and heiress of Sir John Wil- 
liams Bt., son of Sir Thomas Williams, 
Physician to Charles II, created a Baronet 


in 1674. But the property did not belong | 


originally to the Williams’s. It came to 
Sir John Williams through his wife Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Powel 
who was created a Baronet in 1660, and 
who died 1680-81. 


These genealogical details are important, | 


indeed essential, in the examination of the 
evidence as to the identity of the two Por- 
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| traite. For these Portraits are stated to 
| represent two men inseparable in life and 
| in ‘literature, Izaak Walton and Charles 
| Cotton. 

| If this attribution can be proved to be 
| correct, the discovery of the Portraits will 
| be of prime literary and artistic impor- 
| tance, for, despite the fact that both Walton 
| and Cotton were exceedingly well-known in 
| their own day, only one authentic original 
| portrait of each of them has been identified 


~ | hitherto. The portrait of Walton by 
|Huysmans is now, fortunately, in the 
| National Portrait Gallery. The portrait 


| of Cotton (which for close on two centuries 
| has been attributed* to Sir Peter Lely) is 
|in the possession of Mrs. Stapleton Martin, 
|The Firs, Norton, Worcestershire. 

| The two Ashfield Portraits—which, quite 
| apart from the identity of the persons de- 
| picted are of rare excellence as pictures— 
are signed by Ashfield’s initials and dated 
1674 (for Cotton) and 1675 (for Walton). 

Pasted on the back of the Walton por- 
trait is a note written about the middle of 
the last century or probably earlier by the 
| grandmother of the present owner of Pen- 
gethly, Miss Symonds. 

This note states that the Portraits repre- 
sent Walton and his ‘‘son-in-law’’ (sic) 
| Cotton, that they were painted by Ashfield 
| for Lord Herbert of Cherbury for ‘‘ £500’’ 
(sic) and were given [possibly bequeathed] by 
him to his friend, Sir William Powel. 

Posthumous information of this kind is 
only of value if based on tradition, and the 
tradition itself can only be treated with re- 
spect firstly, if it corresponds with the ele- 
mentary requirements of historic coherence, 
that is to say, coherence of date, costume, 
and countenance (when compared with ex- 
| isting authentic portraits) ; and secondly, if 
circumstantial evidence can be produced to 
support the tradition. 

IT submit that the legend on the back of 
the pictures is so supported. 

I. Historic coherence of the tradition. 

In the first place I accept the legend as 
itself traditional (and not merely invented), 
as I understand Miss Symonds’s grand- 
| mother was one of those excellent, and re- 





* By William Oldys (1696-1761), the eminent 
Antiquary and Scholar: essay on Cotton in Sir 
| John Hawkins’s 1760 edition ‘Compleat Angler.’ 
| Sir Harris Nicolas followed suit : reproduction 

of picture in his 1836 edition ‘ Compleat Angler.’ 
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latively rare ladies who took a keen anti- 
quarian interest in the ancestral relics of 
their home: as such she is still remembered. 
She was Elizabeth, daughter of Abraham 
Holden Turner, and she married in April, 
1816, the Rev. Thomas Powell Symonds 
(1788-1869) who had succeeded to the Pen- 
gethly Estate in 1819. This is less than 
150 years from the date the pictures were 
painted. The tradition, in fact, 
only had to be handed down orally for four 
generations, the husband of the antiquarian 
lady—author of the note—being the fifth 
generation (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1921). It is a remarkable testimony to the 
accuracy of the tradition that Ashfield’s 
name should have survived as the artist: the 
pictures are merely signed by his little 
known initials. 

(1) Historic coherence as to date. 

This is manifest. In 1674 Cotton was 
44, whilst in 1675 Walton was 82. The 
pictures represent men of about those ages. 
(2) Historic coherence as to costume and 

countenance. 

Walton is dressed in the same old-fash- 
ioned clerical-looking black gown and broad 
white collar so well known in the Huysmans’ 
portrait. One or two editors of ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler’ (Part I. of which was written 
by Walton, Part II. being contributed by 
Cotton, a book which has long passed its 
100th edition) have, I believe, commented 
on Walton’s costume as being, perhaps, ec- 
centric. Recent research has, however, es- 
tablished the fact that Walton was Steward 
to Bishop Morley, when the latter was 
Bishop of Worcester and it is, of course. 
well-known that he spent the remainder of 
his life with the same good Bishop at Win- 
chester, as his devoted friend, if not his 
Steward, at that See. 

Cotton is dressed in a black velvet vest, 
which students of Pepys will remember came 
into fashion at Court in 1666. He has 
the usual white cravat, and round his neck 
a fine gold chain with a five guinea piece 
suspended from it.* He wears the large 


* The chain. may, or may not have .ny par- 
ticular significance. It is, however, worthy of 
note that Cotton was “by His Waijesty’s 
gracious favour, Lieutenant of Needwood 
Forest and his High Steward of the Honour 
of Tutbury.” See my edition of ‘ Poems of 
Charles Cotton: 1630-1687,’ just published by 
Mr. R. Cobden Sanderson. The Lely portrait 
is reproduced therein. 
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grey wig curled in precisely the same 
|manner as in the Lely portrait. Other. 
| wise his dress differs (except for the cravat 
| which corresponds), as ,in the latter pic- 
ture Cotton is dressed in military costume: 
| he was, in fact, a Captain in Lord Chester. 
| field’s regiment in 1667. The difference of 
| dress in the two pictures of Cotton is, how. 
ever, clearly of no particular importance 
as Cotton was at once a dashing country 
Squire, a soldier, and an occasional man 
about town, in addition to being primarily 
a man of letters. In one of his poems (‘4 
Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque’) he de 
scribes himself as wearing ‘‘a glorious gold 
| belt,’? but this may mean his sword belt 
| from the context: (the point is not clear), 
| He describes his locks as “ grizzle’’: this 
_the wig in both portraits certainly is, 

In my opinion, after examining the Ash- 
| field picture of Walton with the Huysmans 
| and the Ashfield picture of Cotton with 
| the photographs of the Lely, there is no 
| doubt at all that both artists in each case 
| are representing the same men. Walton 

was definitely three years older when Ash- 
field painted him, and his hair is thinner 
| (he did not wear a wig), and his face natur- 
ally more worn. 

_The date of the Lely Cotton is not pre. 
cisely known, but I attribute it to about 
the year 1670. 


if. 


The tradition states that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury employed Ashfield to paint the 
pictures, and subsequently gave them to Sir 
William Powel. It further states that 
Cotton was Walton’s “ son-in-law.” 

(1) To take the last point first, this is 4 
very natural mistake on the part of the 
Victorian grandmother. Walton and Cot- 
ton mutually called themselves ‘‘ Father” 
| and ‘‘Son;’” it was a literary convention 
of the time. . 
| (2) But why should Lord Herbert of 
| Ghexbuxy be so interested in Walton and 
Cotton? The reason is not far to seek. 
Edward, 3rd Lord Herbert of Cherbury (I 
assume for obvious reasons of date that 
this is the Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
question: he died in 1678) was the favour- 
ite grandson of the 1st and eminent Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, the Poet and Philo 
sopher, and the great-nephew of George 
Herbert the Poet. Walton had written the 
Life of George Herbert in 1670, in which he 


Circumstantial evidence. 
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gives a most beautiful account aca the poet’s 
family, referring particularly to his brother, 
the 1st Lord Herbert of Cherbury and to his 
and the poet’s mother, the famous Magdalen 
Herbert, the devoted friend of Donne. In 
January, 1673, Cotton wrote a long and very 
beautiful poem addressed to Walton on his 
‘Lives’ of Donne, Wotton, Herbert, etc., in 
which he refers in turn to each of the great 
men commemorated by Walton. This poem 
was published in the 1675 collected edi- 
tion of ‘The Lives.’ It is not unnatural 
that the third Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
should wish to possess the portraits of two 
eminent men of letters who had both com- 
bined to render his family famous in liter- 
ature. It was the blessed age of patronage, 
and of the worship of ancestors. 

(3) Of the artist Ashfield little is known, 
and very few of his pictures have hitherto 
been identified. Mr. Collins Baker’s article 
in the third volume of the Walpole Society’s 
publication 1913-4 gives a list of the pic- 
tures then known to be by him or attributed 
tohim. In this connection it is particularly 
noteworthy (a) that Ashfield is stated by 
Horace W alpole to have painted or copied a 
portrait of a ‘‘ Lady Herbert’’ (apparently 
a Countess of Pembroke); (b) that he also 
painted a Jane (?) Middleton in 1673. The 
drd Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s first wife 
was Ann Middleton, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Middleton of Chirk Castle. 

(4) There is a twofold reason why Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury should have given the 
portraits eventually to Sir William Powel. 
In the first place he and Sir William were 
connected by marriage through the famous 
Chandos family : Lord Herbert’s second wife 
being Elizabeth, daughter of the 6th Lord 
Chandos, while Sir William’s first wife was 
the mother (by a previous marriage) of the 
&th Lord Chandos. In the second place, 
Izaak Walton’s first wife (Rachel Floud) 
was connected by marriage with tie Powels : 
she and Sir William Powel shared a com- 
mon Aunt. 

No evidence is forthcoming that the Ash- 


| Baronetcies,’ 


field portraits represent any other persons | 


than those they are alleged to represent. 
It is to me almost inconceivable that Wal- 


‘on with that serene regard and dressed in his | 


curious characteristic gown can represent 


anyone but himself. Can Cotton possibly be | 


Sir Thomas Williams, who was a man in 
the fifties when created a Baronet in 1674? 
Again to me, quite apart from the consid- 


erations already advanced in support of the 
tradition, this is most improbable, mainly 
for this very simple reason. Miss Symonds 
possesses a portrait of Sir John Williams, 
the son and heir of Sir Thomas. Is it rea- 
sonable to suggest that the family should be 
unaware that they possessed a portrait of 
their really distinguished ancestor, Sir 
Thomas, the Physician, while well ‘aware 
that they possessed his worthy but undistin- 
guished son Sir John? It must surely be 
admitted that families are far more prone 
to assume that old portraits represent an- 
cestors, than that they represent quite 
other persons. Moreover, Pengethly itself 
was the ancestral home of the Powels, and 
only passed via Sir John W illiams’s. wife 
and their daughter to the Symonds family. 

That the Symonds family were not liter- 
ary lion-hunters, or anxious to become known 
as possessors ,of interesting portraits, is 
clear from the fact that these portraits were 
only heard of quite casually by Mr. Lionel 
Cust some six months ago. Yet, had the 
Symonds family but realised it, the legion 
of editors of ‘The Compleat Angler’ and 
‘The Lives’ would have been overjoyed had 
they known of these rare and beautiful Por- 
traits. I appeal to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
assist me in confirming by overwhelming 
evidence, the identity of these Ashfield Por- 


traits. |Research into Ashfield’s career will 
probably be the most fruitful field. 
PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES ON WHICH 
THIS ARTICLE IS BASED: 


1. Sir Harris Nicolas’s Memoirs of Walton 
and Cotton in his 1836 edition of ‘ The Com- 
pleat Angler.’ 

2. My own edition of the ‘ Poems of Charles 
Cotton, 1630-1678,’ just published by Mr. Cobden- 

Sanderson, to which I have devoted much re- 
search for the last three years. 

3. Mr. Collins Baker’s article on Ashfield, 
referred to in the text. 

. Complete Baronetage’ and 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant 
‘Landed Gentry.’ etc., etc. 


‘Lord Herbert of Cher- 


4. Cockayne’s 
his ‘ Peerage ;’ 


5. Sir Sidney Lee’s 
bury.’ 

6. Horace Walpole’s 
7. General knowledge of recent Waltonian 
research. 

8. Correspondence with Miss Symonds and 
Mr. Powell Biddulph Symonds. 

JOHN BERESFORD. 
Holland Park, W.11. 


* Anecdotes of Painting.’ 
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,OBLEM OF ‘TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 
(See ante pp. 83, 105, 123, 145, 166, 188). 
IV. i 


There can be no doubt that this is pure | 


Shakespeare—except, I think, the two 


couplets at the end: 
The gods contound—hear me 


you good gods 


The Athenians both within and out that wall! 

And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may 

grow 

''o the whole race of mankind, high and low! 

These come as a sad anticlimax after the 
tremendous vigour of the preceding lines, 
and I strongly suspect that they belong to 
the original “draft. 

EV. ii. 

It is clear that the first half of this scene 
to the point before the Steward parts from 
the servants (1-29) was written, or re-written, 
by Shakespeare.* The last 22 lines I have 
(with some hesitation, owing to the wretched 
quality of the verse) attributed to Middleton. 
Middleton’s verse is sometimes—in his 
earlier plays—almost as bad as this. 

IV. iii. 

Timon’s first speech (1-47) is pure Shakes- 
peare, and indeed throughout the whole of 
this long scene all the important speeches of 
Timon are clearly from his pen. From the 
entry of Alcibiades to that of Apemantus 
(48-196) is mainly Shakespeare’s, with occa- 


sional traces of the draft that he revised. | 


The Timon-Apemantus part (196-400), orig- 
inally Day’s, has been re-written by Shakes- 
peare as far as line 276 (‘‘ Thou hadst been 
a knave and flatterer’’) but after this point 
Day’s work has been left practically un- 
touched, only one speech of ‘Timon’s 
(‘‘Rogue, rogue, rogue!’’ etc., 375-393) 
being Shakespeare’s. 

From the entry to the departure of 
banditti (400-463) only Timon’s speeches are 
Shakespeare’s, the original author 
probably Middleton. The visit of 
Steward (463 to the end of the scene) seems 
also to be Middleton’s, with some revision 
by Shakespeare after the Steward’s soliloquy. 

More briefly the results of my analysis 
may be stated as follows :—- 


(A) 1-276. [Timon, Alcibiades, Apeman- 


* Fleay. rejects the whole scene. 











however, 
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tus| Shakespeare with slight traces of 
earlier work. 

(B) 276-400. [Zimon, Apemantus] Day, 
(One speech only re-written by Shakespeare), 

(C) 400-543. [Banditti, Steward] Shake- 
speare revising Middleton. 

The differences between this division and 
those of Fleay and Wright are considerable; 
they differ also considerably from one ano- 
ther as to the extent of Shakespeare’ s share 
in this scene. Both give 1-291 entire to 
Shakespeare, together with the end of the 
Timon-Apemantus dialogue, either from 
line 363* (Fleay) or 376+ (Wright), to 400. 
The earlier prose speeches of the Banditti 
(15 lines) Fleay attributes to the inferior 
author; Wright thinks all the Banditti 
part Shakespeare’s Finally Fleay rejects 
the whole of Timon’s interview with the 
Steward, whereas Wright gives the last 13 
lines of the scene to Shakespeare. 


I take the three parts, indicated A, B, 
and C above separately : 

(A) Shakespeare (1-276). 

One indication that Shakespeare is here 


revising earlier material I find in_ the 
dialogue between Timon and the courtesan 
Phrynia (63-5) : 
Phrynia. Thy lips rot off! 
Timon. I will not kiss thee; then the rot 
returns to thine own lips again. 


| These lines are surely by the same hand as 
| this Timon-Apemantus bit 
| Fleay and Wright agree to be non-Shakes- 


(369-70) which 
pearean ri 
Timon. I’ll beat thee, 


my hands. 
Apem. I would my tongue could rot them off. 


The remark of Alcibiades at line 170: 
If I thrive well, I’ll visit thee again. 
and Timon’s retort: 
If I hope well, I’ll never see thee more. 
are, as I have already noted,+ exactly in the 
arms _ between 
also admittedly 


but I should infect 


Timon and Apemantus, 
non-Shakespearean. 

B. Day (276-400). 

According to Fleay and Wright the non- 
Shakespearean work begins at line 291— 
‘‘ Where liest 0’ nights, Timon?” “A 
child,”’ says Wright, ‘‘ would feel the drop 
at this point from the stateliness of Shakes- 
peare’s poetry to the other man’s tom- 


* «Thou art the cap of all the fools alive.” 
+ “T am sick of this false world.” &e. 
t See ante p. 86. 
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fouery.”’ 1 should distrust the child who 
professed to find ‘‘ stately poetry’ in the 
guabbling of Timon and Apemantus 
immediately following the last lines of 
Timon’s speech (275-6) : 


[f thou hadst not been born the worst of men | 


hou hadst been a knave and flatterer 


especially when I found Apemantus leading | 
off with: ‘‘ Art thou proud yet? ’’ and Timon | 
guntering with a retort already used in the | 
Timon-Apemantus bout in the first scene. | 
It is at this point (276), if anywhere, that | 


the ‘‘drop’’ is apparent. From here on- 
wards the dialogue is full of the verbal 
repetitions and empty quibbles characteristic 
of Day’s prose in ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ 
until we reach the one clear flash of Shakes- 
peare in Timon’s speech following line 376: 
[am sick of this false world, and will love 
nought 

But even the mere necessities upon’t, &e. 

(. Shakespeare revising Middleton (400- 
543). 

The Banditti (400-463). I see no 
reason to suppose that the piece of prose 
following the entry of the Banditti and 
that immediately preceding their departure 
are not by the same author. The ‘‘ has”’ 
(= he has) in the latter passage: (‘‘ Has 
almost charmed me from my profession’’) 
oeurring again in the Steward’s speech 
immediately following (‘‘ Has caught me in 
his eye’’) suggests Middleton. Of Shakes- 
peare’s hand in the verse, especially in 
Timon’s principal speech (just before the 
Banditti depart) there can be no doubt. 
The Steward* (463-543). The style of the 
Steward’s soliloquy, with its irregular verse, 
thymes and antitheses, is clearly that of the 
author of the Steward’s speech at the end 
fIV. ii, The matter is put beyond a 
doubt by the Steward’s profession of fidelity 
to his master at the end of both speeches. 
Here (476-8) we have: 


I will present 


My honest grief unto him; and, as my lord, | 


Still serve him with my life. 
and, at the end of IV. ii: 


I'll ever serve his mind with my best will, 
Whilst I have gold, I’ll be his steward still. 





*T have avoided the name Flavius for the 
steward, adopted in all modern texts. because 
oly in one scene (II. ii.) is he called by that 
tame in the Folio; elsewhere he is_ ‘ The 
Steward ” simply. _ It is curious (considering 
the importance of his part) that ho does not 
appear at all in the list of “‘ The Actors’ 
Names,” 





| Not content with this, this author echoes the 

| sentiment of the speech just quoted a few 

| lines later: 

I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 

T’accept my grief, and whilst this poor 
wealth lasts, 

To entertain me as your steward still. 


and prefaces it with a line that also shows 
| him to be the author of Alcibiades’ appeal 
to the Senate (III. v.): 

My lords, 

I do beseech you, know me. 
| That this author was Middleton I feel little 
doubt. Apart from the style of the verse 
it is strongly suggested by the opening words 
of Timon’s speech that follows : 

Had I a steward 

So true, so just, and now so comfortable? 
Compare the courtesan Florida’s remark to 
Antonio’s servant in ‘The Witch,’ I. 1. 
(Dyce, iii. 253) : 

I find thee still so comfortable, 

Give me the kindness of the master’s man in 

my distress, say 
Vi 2. 

This is chiefly Shakespeare’s, but there are 
occasional traces of the earlier draft through- 
out the scene. Fleay gives the first 50 lines 
(the conversation between the Poet and 
Painter) to the inferior author; al! after 
the point where they are joined by Timon 
to Shakespeare. No doubt Shakespeare’s 
hand is more obvious after Timon’s appear- 
ance—it is evident all through the play that 
he has devoted his chief attention to its 
central figure—but this splitting up of the 
Poet and Painter dialogue into Shakes- 
pearean and non-Shakespearean portions is 
altogether arbitrary. Assuming (as is prob- 
ably the case) that this first portion is 
almost entirely non-Shakespearean, the 
words ‘‘piece’’? (= picture) at line 21: 
(‘‘I will promise him an excellent piece ’’), 
and ‘‘ personate’’ (line 36): (‘‘ It must be 
a personating of himself’’) show that there 
is also non-Shakespearean work in the first 
scene. And, unless we are entitled to 
ignore its connexions with admittedly non- 
Shakespearean passages in the play, the later 
part of this scene cannot be pure Shakes- 
peare. 

The only direct clue to Middleton that I 
have noticed is the word ‘‘ whittle ’’ 
(= knife) at line 182. It is nowhere used 
by Shakespeare, and seems to be rare. Mid- 
dleton has it in ‘The Widow,’ IT. i.: 
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‘‘Here’s the length of one of their | 


whittles.”’ 
Wieitdds | 
This short scene is usually given to | 
Shakespeare. As Dr. Wright says, it ‘‘ has 


not been doubted ’’ to be his. But it is too | 
short to enable one to arrive at a definite | 
conclusion. The style of the Messenger’s | 
speech is certainly Shakespearean. But if 
Shakespeare wrote the final couplet : 

In, and prepare, | 

Ours is the fall, [ fear; our foes the snare. | 
there seems to be no reason why the final | 
couplet of the following scene: 

Before proud Athens he’s set down by this 

Whose fall the mark of his ambition is, 
should not also be assigned to -him. 

Vi... 441, 

These ten lines cannot be Shakespeare’s. 
It seems probable that the first: (‘‘ By all | 
description this should be the place’’) is | 
from the same hand as the Painter’s speech 
at the beginning of V. i.: (‘‘ As I took note | 
of the place, it cannot be far where he, 
abides ’’). 

In spite of what has been said to the con- 
trary, I feel no doubt whatever that the 
third and fourth lines : 
who 


Timon is dead, hath outstretch’d his 
span: 

Some beast read this; 
man. | 

are not the Soldier’s own words, and that | 
he is here repeating an inscription that | 
Timon has placed near his tomb. That the | 
Soldier himself should sententiously observe | 
that Timon has ‘“‘ outstretch’d his span”’ is 
most unlikely.* And I feel convinced that 
Dr. Johnson has misunderstood the line: 
** Some beast read this; there does not live 
a man,’’ when he explains that the Soldier, 
not being able to read the _ inscription, 
** peevishly exclaims ‘Some beast read this,’ 
for it must be read, and in this place it 
cannot be read by man.’’+ The second line 
of the couplet surely means nothing more 
than that the world is inhabited by beasts 
alone—that all mankind are beasts—a senti- 
ment entirely in accord with Timon’s 
uiterances elsewhere. t 


there does not live a | 


* Note that it is Timon’s wont to address 
himself by name. Cf. the couplet at the end 
of his last speech in V. i.: : 

Graves only be men’s works, and death their 

gain ; 

Sun. hide thy beams, Timon hath done his 


reign. 
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| wise—if the 
could be read by anybody—for what reason 
| should the soldier tell us that his captain 


[13 5. 1. Sepr. 15, 1993, 





Wright observes: ‘‘ We are rather im. 
patient with a soldier who cannot read in 
line 6, though he could read in line 4,” 
But there is no contradiction between the 
two passages. What the soldier says at line 
6 is that he is unable to read what is on the 
tomb : 

What’s on this tomb, 

I cannot read: the character Ill take with 

wax: 

Our captain hath in every tigure skill, &. 
He is unable to read what is on the tom) 
because, unlike the first inscription, this is 
not in the language of the country. Other. 
‘* character ’’ was one that 


is ‘‘an aged interpreter, though young in 
days,’ and that he “‘ hath in every figure 
skill’ ? 

V. ay. 

Nothing need be said of this final scene, 
except that its style is Shakespearean. But 
the two inconsistent epitaphs (from Pl 
tarch’s ‘ Life of Antonius’) I take to be a 


| relic of the original rough draft, and the 


fact that Shakespeare has allowed both to 
stand, as evidence of the hasty and perfunc- 
tory nature of his revision. 
H. Ducpate Sykes. 
Enfield. 
PROTESTANT REFUGEES TO 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES, 





1708-9. 
I am interested in the story of those 
German Protestant refugees from the 


Palatinate who in 1708 fled to England 


| and thence were conveyed to America. The 


following brief notes, which are all derived 
from the recently published Calendar of 
State Papers (America and the West 
Indies) belonging to the above years, are 
offered in the hope that they may elicit 
some further information about individual 


ne 


+ Dyce interprets the words in the same 
sense; so also Gollancz (Temple Shakespeare): 
“These words are in all probability the reflec 
tion of the soldier.... The soldier, seeing 
the tomh, infers that Timon is dead, but cal- 
not read the inscription: ‘ Some beast read 
this! there does not live a man able to do 80. 

+ In IV. iii. when Alcibiades calls ov 
“What art thou there? sneak.” Timon replies 
— A beast, as thou art,” and in a later part 
of the same scene he greets the approach of the 
banditti with the exclamation “ Moe things like 
men!’ 








15, 1923, 
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= 
anigrants other than what can be derived 
from English Calendars. 1 have alsa noted 
particulars of the Swiss refugees. 

1, Josua de Kocherthal, July 4, 1708, 
prays the Queen to be allowed a salary and 
01. for outtit as other ministers are. The 
Council of Trade and Plantations, to whom 
Secretary Boyle refers the petition, on July 


13, find no precedent of a salary being | 


gttled upon foreign clergymen in the Plan- 
tations, but, on consideration that the 
French minister, at New York has a salary 
of £20 out of the revenue, and that Kocher- 
thal and the Lutherans going with him are 


very poor, they suggest that he be given a | 


yeasonable portion of land for a glebe and 
£20 for his voyage. There is a receipt dated 
July 14 for £100 for the use of the German 
refugees signed by Kocherthal and two 
others. On Aug. 10 a note from Boyle to 
Governor Lord Lovelace directs that a 
grant of glebe-land not exceeding 500 acres 
be passed for the subsistence of Josua de 
Kocherthal, and on Feb, 15 this minister, 
from New York, returns thanks to the Coun- 
cil of Trade and Plantations for the favours 
shown by the Board to him and the poor 
German Protestants. On Dec. 27 of that 
year we have a rather interesting report 
from him as to the prospects of vine-growing 
in English America, which. he thinks a 
country eminently suitable for this industry. 
He has undertaken a journey over the whole 
Continent to investigate the question; 
lelieves that vine-growing will prove more 
profitable than sugar or tobacco, and im- 
putes the failure hitherto encountered to 
inexperience and want of skill. 

2, Melchior Gilles. This man was de- 
tained in England by the illness of his wife 
who was suffering from cancer. The sur- 
geons hoped to cure her in three or four 
months’ time, and meanwhile petition was 
made for bounty to maintain them. His 
wife, however, died, and in April, 1709, he 
Was praying for leave to proceed on board a 
merchant ship with his children to New 
York. 

3. Christopher de Graffenried. In June, 
1709, he petitions for permission to settle 
acolony of Switzers in Virginia: and next 
month obtains a patent for land in Caro- 
lina. of which he is created a Landgrave. 
havine granted to him and his heirs 5,000 
acres in North Carolina for which he vaid 
£50 nurchase money—a grant which is later 
amplified to 10,000 acres at a quit-rent of 


| 5s. per 1,000, he having satisfied the Lords 

Proprietors of his intention of carrying Over 
| thither a considerable number ot ~~" poor 
| Palatines.”’ 

4. George Ritter. A burgess of Berne 
who prays permission for 4 or 500 Swiss 
| Protestants to settle upon the Potomac with 
their own minister, and they to receive a 
free passage and freedom from taxes for the 
first 10 years. 

5. Luis Michel. He is associated with Graf- 
fenried and Ritter; and receives 2,500 acres 
of land in N. Carolina, having like his 
friends petitioned in the first instance for 
land in Virginia. 

The documents in this volume relating to 
the provision for the ‘‘ poor Palatines’’ and 
the ‘‘ Switzers’’ are of very real interest, 
giving instructive details of what was 
thought necessary for an emigrant’s equip- 
ment. There are carefully worked-out pro- 
posals for settling the refugees in Jamaica, 
New York, and Virginia as well as in Eng- 
land. The authorities display a creditable 
humanity and liberality. 

E. R. 





Tue Piers Baronetcy.—The account of 
this creation in ‘G. E. C.’ (ii. 432) ends 
with Sir George Piers, 3rd bart., and “it is 
stated that ‘‘ he died s.p., probably unmar- 
ried, . . . 1720, . . .when the baronetcy 
became dormant.’’ This is erroneous. Sir 
George, who entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1689, aged 16 (Foster), became a clerk of 
the Privy Seal and married about 1695 one 
Sarah Roydon, daughter of Matthew Roy- 
don, who had been one of the farmers of the 
lrish revenue (will proved 1676; P.C.C., 
23 Bence). In ‘Colepeper’s Adversaria’ 
(Harl. MS. 7601, f. 220 d) is this record: 

Mrs. Royden at Chelsey 7 July 1694. She is 
a great poetess and a very fine woman. At 
Mrs. Westerborn, a single house near the 
Chelsey church. Married Sir Georg Pirce, 
whose father was so poore that Mr. Morley 
made a purse for him. 

Sarah Lady Piers published a poem called 
‘George for Britain,’ in 1714, with a dedi- 
cation to the new King. It ends: 

So may each day fresh joys, fresh laurels 

bring, 

To glorious George, our patron, saint, and 

king. 

She was buried at Chelsea, 8 Sept., 1719 
(Lysons). Three children are recorded by 
Lysons and Faulkner, but they seem to have 
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died early. The heir was a son, Thomas. 
Sir George, as of St. Anne’s, Soho, made his 
will 15 June, 1719 (P.C. C. 117 Shaller), 
directing the executors to complete the sale 


of certain estates to Abel Alleyne in order | 


to pay off incumbrances, and leaving all 
residue to his ‘‘ dear wife, Dame 
Piers.”’ The executors renounced, 
administration was granted on 30 May, 1720, 
to Sir Thomas Piers, bart., son of Sir 
George. In the grant, though the testator 
is described as a widower, it is declared that 
Dame Sarah Piers, the universal legatee, had 
renounced. 

The will of Sir Thomas Piers, bart., 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (P.C.C., 190 
Brook), dated 9 Jan., 1724/5, and proved 
3 June, 1728, left lands at Nordiam, Sussex, 
to the children of Thomas Lambard of 
Sevenoaks ; no other bequests were made, and 
so it would appear that Sir Thomas died s.p. 
and unmarried. 


A portrait of Sarah Lady Piers (by J. 
Simon) is described in J. C. Smith’s ‘ Brit- 
ish Mezzotinto Portraits,’ p. 1110, but no 


reference is given to any collection where it 
may be seen. There is no copy in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 
J. BROWNBILL 
AMERICAN EPISCOPALIANISM.—I+ is worth 
noting that the oldest Episcopal congrega- 
tion in the United: States—the one which has 
maintained the longest uninterrupted exis- 
tence—is that of St. John’s Church at 
Hampton, in Virginia. Last July it cele- 
brated the 313th anniversary of its founda- 
tion by its first rector, Rev. William Mease, 
on July 19, 1610. 
CyRIL. 
Lonpon Retics at Swanace.—It is well 
known that Mr. John Mowlem transferred 
to this seaside resort several relics for whose 
replacement he or his firm of Mowlem, Birt 


Sarah | 


and | 


of | 
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Probably there are other relics removed 
from London at Swanage and its Vicinity, 
but those noticed are supposed to have com. 
pleted the list. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only privat. 


| interest to affix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


” as a Mivitary TeERM.—The fol. 


MS. Order 
Artillery, Flanders, 


‘* BouGH 
iowing is an extract from a 
Book, of the Royal 


| 1746 :— 


29 August (N.S.), 1746. The Quarter Master 
to take care and see that the encampment is 


| marked out exactly and the Colonel expects 


that every officer and soldier, will pitch their 
tents at the Bowgh allotted them, otherwise 
they may expect to have them struck again, 
Master thinks that the 
Colonel’s tent is not pitcheed in its proper 
place, to pitch a bough and the Colonel will 
remove it, leaving room for the Major’s tent 
to be 30 paces in “his front. 

What is the meaning of 
** bough.”’ 


‘“bowgh” or 


It is suggested that the position of tents 
may have been marked by the Quarter Master 
with the boughs, or branches, of trees. Is 
this too fantastic ? 

J. H. Lestt, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
-Captain 


Byron’s FatHER: BURIAL-PLACE.- 


| John Byron, the father of the poet, died at 


& Co. had been intrusted with the contracts. | 


Such relics 
Hall, Poultry, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the intended clock tower for 
London Bridge now at Peveril Point have 


as the front of the Mercers | 


Valenciennes in 1791. Was he buried there? 
If so, is the place of burial known? 


LawkeENcE Famitins.—The following mar- 
riages occur in the (unpublished) parish 
registers of St. Giles’s-in-the Fields :—1l, 
April 4, Richard Lawrence and Awdry 
Marten (lic.); 1604, May 13, Joseph Brack- 


| ley and Jone Lawrence (lic.) ; 1609-10, Jan 


been sufficiently noticed, but the lamp posts | 


with their inscriptions have apparently not 
been recorded. They may be now identified 
as :— 

From St.  George’s, Hanover-square, 
along the Promenade, , Swanage. 

From St. Anne’s (Soho), and from St. 
Martin’s (in the fields), along path to 
Durlestone Head. 


23, Anthony Roe and Elizabeth Lawrence 
lic.); 1627, Avril 12. John Lawson and 
Margaret Lawrence: 1634, Aug. 20. Robert 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Dobbins; 1636. May 
15. Francis Lawrence and Margaret Gipkin; 
1636, Aug. 8, William Marsh and Margaret 
Lawrence. 

Mary. daughter 
buried 29 April, 1637, 


of John Lawrence, was 
and Jane, daughter 
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of John Lawrence, was buried 22 May, 1637. 
John, son of Francis Lawrence, was buried 
) July, 1637. 

(an anyone give any further information 
about any of these Lawrences ? It seems 
probable that Lawrence Lane (now Lawrence 
Street) in that parish (cf. 11 S. iii, 509, 598, 
37) took its name from a family to which 
me or more of them belonged. 

TEMPLAR. 

Roppery AT ST. Pavut’s Carneprat, 1810. 
-In the ‘ Farington Diary’ now being pub- 
ished in The Morning Post, under date 
Dec. 25, 1810, appears the following para- 
graph : 


On Saturday night the 22nd. inst. or on | 


Sunday morning [says The Times] St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was robbed of the whole of the 
(hurch service of plate, of considerable value, 
viz. :— 

4 large waiter 

The back of a large Bible 


128 ounces. 


& Prayer book Silver 200 = do. 
Four Silver Flaggons. 400 do. 
Two Silver Salvers 200 = do. 
Other waiter, 2 large 

Silver Candlesticks. 330 = do. 
Two other candlesticks. 200 = do. 
Two Chalices &c. 112. do. 
Two smaller do. 30 = do. 


Total 
The loss was in reality 1760 ounces—the 
value £2000.—From small note-book.] 


Are any further particulars known of this 
wbbery—how it was accomplished, . and 
whether the stolen vessels were ever 
recovered ? 
F. Brappury. 

Sheffield. 

Trt at Otp Bartey, 1649. —Can 
reader suggest where I might possibly find 
any record of the trial of one, Robert 
fielder, in 1649, for theft and_ sacrilege? 
He was tried at the Old Bailey and _ con- 
victed. I do not find any trace in the 


Middlesex County Sessions Records (ed. by | 


Jefferson), though the prosecutors spent money 
m the case at Hicks Hall. The Central 
ae Court has nothing earlier than 

J. V. Wrrro. 
Rothesay, St. Albans. 


Wu11am Grocyn.—The Oxford Magazine | 


for May 10, 1923, says that ‘‘ The remains 
of William Grocyn, pioneer of Greek at 
Oxford, consist of a letter to Aldus 


threw a snowbal! at him.” 
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Where may these, especially the latter, 
be seen ? 
BH. Re See-J: 5. 
Stone Erricy, Trinity Squake, BorovuaGs, 
S.E.—This figure of a crowned king (hands 
and possibly a sword now missing) appears 
| to have come from a niche or wall, as the 
| flattened back bears marks of fastenings; it 
is of moderate age and much weather-worn. 
Can anyone give information respecting it? 
Watter E. GawTHorp. 
9, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


20w (Roor) or Enrietp. — The Row 
family of Enfield recorded at the Visitation 
| of Middlesex, 1663-4, the same arms as those 
of Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord Mayor of London 
|in 1568. No connexion with him was 
| shewn, however, nor is one to be traced in 
| 





the earlier history of the Enfield house, as 
set forth in the Visitation of Huntingdon, 
1613. From the latter, it appears that this 
| family descended from John Rooe of Strat- 
|ford, Suffolk, I should be glad to hear 
from any reader who could supplement the 
| details given in the Visitations mentioned. 
F. Gorpon Roe. 


Enciisu Caixa Depot 1n France.—When 
in Scotland recently I saw a white plate in 
the centre of which is the letter S, and, I 
| believe, a crown, while around the edges 

poultry are delineated, and an inscription, 

‘English China Depédt, Paris” (or 

‘‘ France’’), or something similar. Ishould 
| be glad of your readers’ information respect- 
|ing its origin. 


F. W. Symes. 
Hussty.—Thomas Hussey, baptized at 
East Woodhay, Hants, on May 15, 1796, 


was son of Joseph and Millyner Hussey then 
residing at East Woodhay. I am anxious to 
trace the marriage of Joseph and Millyner 
Hussey, which probably took place in the 
| neighbourhood of Woodhay between 1790 and 
1794. It does not appear to have taken 
place at East Woodhay, as a search of the 
| registers of that church has failed to reveal 
any record, but there is some ground for 
believing that Joseph Hussey came from the 


neighbourhood; possibly from Newbury. 
| Perhaps some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 


who has access to registers or copies of reg- 
isters of this locality can supply my need. 
Laurance M. Wotcxo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 
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County ARCHZOLOGICAL SocteETIES.—How 
many of these Societies have ceased publica- 
tion since the War? Would your readers 
kindly give information ? 

LIBRARIAN. 

THe Norman Harcourts AND THE NORMAN 
Ducat Hovusre.—Although in various French 
and English works, such as De Courcelles’ 
‘ Nobiliaire Universe] de France,’ and Bouil- 


let’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universel,’ Bernard the | 
Dane (the first Lord of Harcourt in Nor- | 


“cc ” 


mandy) is described as a ‘‘ parent’ or kins- 
man of Rollo, 1st Duke of Normandy, I have 


hitherto failed to discover any degree 
of consanguinity between them, though 
there may be some _ sort of rela- 
tionship apparently. Iz SO, what 


does it consist of ? Between the descendants 
of Bernard the Dane however, and the Ducal 
House down to the time of the Conquest, 
there were the following five consanguinial 
and other connections, which I have dis- 
covered up to the present :— 

1. Bernard the Dane married Sprota de 
Burgundia (or Berenger) who was a sister 
of Popa spouse of Rollo the 1st Duke. Ber- 
nard’s only son Torf the Rich was accord- 
ingly 1st cousin to William Longsword, the 
2nd Duke (on the maternal side). 

2. 'Torf the Rich married Ensoberga de 
Bricanbert Bartram, who was 
daughter of the Norse Viking Brico, nephew 
of Rollo, and a grandson of Earl Rognold, 
progenitor of the Norman Dukes. 

3. 
to have married the Comte d’ Eu, second 
son of Richard the Fearless, 3rd Duke of 
Normandy. 

4. Torold, the eldest son of Torf the Rich 
married Wevia, sister of Gunnor, spouse of 
Richard the Fearless. His son Humphrey 
de Ville was accordingly 1st cousin of the 
4th Duke Richard the Good. 

5. Turchetil, second son of Torf the Rich, 
and father of Anchetil Sire de Harcourt, 
married Adeline de Montfort, another de- 
scendant of Brico the Norse Viking, as above, 
and consequently of the same consanguinity 
as the Dukes of Normandy. 


I shall be glad to learn of any other con- | 


nections, if there are any, between the House 
of Harcourt and the Norman Ducal House, 
down to the time of the Conquest. 

Wittram Harcovrt-Bata. 


‘IN peTro’’: 


the Italian phrase ‘‘in petto’’ as equiv- 


NOTES AN 


a grand- | 


A daughter of Torf the Rich is said | 


Erroneous vuse.—A writer | 
in The Cornhill Maaqazine last month used | 
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| alent of ‘‘in miniature.” Years ago Kip. 
| ling used it in the same sense in ‘ Kim)’ 
| ‘In petto’’ does not mean ‘in minia. 
| ture,’ or anything like it. Can anyone tl] 
| me when and with whom this erroneous use 
|of the phrase arose? Its origin was pre 
| sumably a mistaken assumption that 
& petto’’ represented the French ‘“‘ petit,” 
|or English ‘‘ petty.” 
A. R. Bonus. 
{This was discussed at 9S. vii. 443; ix, 58 
151; x. 417; xi. 289; and also at 11 S. xii, 399 
Sir Wix11am EL xis.—Secretary of State, 
| according to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xvii, 
| 295, died ‘‘ at Rome in the autumn of 1732, 
aged between 85 and 90.’’ Can any cores 
pondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the date and 
place of his birth, and the full date of his 
} death at Rome? 


Ap 





G. F. R. B. 
IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS WaAnTED.—Can 
any reader identify the following arms, 


which are on a bookplate in my possession! 

Erm. on a bend or. cottised, engrailed, 
az., between 2 eagles sa., 3 lions passant 
arg. Crest: An eagle displ. arg. charged 
with 3 cinquefoils sa. Motto: Garde ta 
bien aimée, 


Frep. R. Gate. 
Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 


‘*Cuestnut.’’—In the preface to ‘Life 
Jottings of an Old Edinburgh Citizen,’ by 
| Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, P.C., K.C.B., it 
|is said, ‘‘ Of the stories here told many ate 
chestnuts.”’ What ‘is the origin of this 
familiar expression ? 

H.C BD 

[‘* Chestnut,” meaning a stale joke, is & 
plained as follows in Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable.’ A character, in a play, 
‘The Broken Sword,’ produced in 1816, cot- 
stantly repeats the same tales with variations. 
In telling one of these he mentions a cork-tree, 
| but is corrected by one of the audience, who 
| declares that he has heard him tell that tale 
| twenty-seven times already, and that each time 
till now the tree has been a chestnut. A Boston 
actor named Warren is said to have quoted 
this very appositely, and so set the phrase 
going]. 


Avrnors Wantep:—1. The following is 
epitaph on General Gordon: : 
By those for whom he lived he died: his 
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Q strong in death, by failure glorified, 
0 never proud in life, lie down in pride. 


Who wrote it, and where was it first 


plished ? 
a H. K. St. J. S. 
9, Who wrote the following verse—or lines 
dosely similar? 
O no we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard: 
My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. is 
 W. 


Replies. 
OSWALD: WINWICK. 


(2S. xii. 512, s.v. ‘ Reference Wanted’ ; 
13S. i. 37, 98, 158). 


At the last reference I wrote that the 
yasion of the lines in question given by 
Wiliam Beamont was probably correct. I 
yas at the time of writing my note away 
fom my books. On referring to ‘ Winwick : 


KING 


Beamont says, ‘‘Along the south cornice of 
the church ran these monkish lines.’? The 
wrd ‘‘ran’’ leads one to the supposition 
that he copied them from some book or 
ianuscript. He gives no reference. 

The lines of Beamont’s version appearing 
ute, p. 98, need not be repeated. Between 
the fourth and fifth lines he inserts ‘‘ (Line 
wer the porch obliterated).”’ 

In such books as I have which give, or 
profess to give, the inscription or part of 
ij no two versions are exactly alike. I 
take for comparison Beamont’s version, and 
ise the word ‘‘for’’ as referring to that 
version : 

1, Gough’s Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 1789, 
wl, iii, p. 128. Only the first three lines 
ate given : 

Northanhumbrorum for Nortanhunbrorum 
muncque for nung 

leo for prato. 

2'N. & Q.’ 458. xi. 397. 
ines only : 

Qui Northymbrorum for Nortanhunbrorum 
huncque as above 

Mercelde for Marcelde. 

3 ‘Local Gleanings relating to Lan- 
tashire and Cheshire,’ edited by J. P. Ear- 
vaker, 1875-1878, vol. i, p. 108, from a 


First three 


Manchester Literary 
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Its History and Antiquities,’ I find that | 


| stone dust mixed with oil’’ . 


paper dated 1841, read at a meeting of the | 
and Philosophical | 
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Society, February 17, 1842. The author of 


the paper, Thomas Littler, of Pendleton, 
speaks of ‘“‘the following inscription yet 
legible with considerable difficulty.”’ He 
gives the seven lines: 

Northanhunbroru for Nortanhunbrorum 

nunque for nung 

passe for passus 

quingentenoque for quingentenoq 

Cristu for Christum 

muru for murum. 

4. In ‘Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Notes,’ edited by Wm. Duncombe 
Pink, 1885-6, vol. ii, p. 33, is an article 


| entitled ‘ Contract for the Restoration of the 
| Inscription on Winwick Church, 1837,’ 


in 
which the writer says, ‘“‘ The inscription was 
originally carved on the stone in the year 
1530, and is in these words.’”’ The seven 
lines are given: 

Nortanhimbrorum for Nortanhunbrorum 

nuncque for nunq 

plato for prato 

marcelde for Marcelde 

quingentenoque for quingentenoq 

christum for Christum. 

Probably wherever u or ¢ appears. instead 
of um or que the abbreviation mark had been 
omitted either in the inscription itself or 
in the copy. This article (4) is very inter- 
esting. It gives the ‘‘ Memorandum of an 
agreement made this 4th day of Sept., 1837, 
between 

The Revd. Jas John Hornby M.A., Rector 
of Winwick, The Revd. Edmund Sibson, Min- 
ister of Ashton in Makerfield, and John Green, 
Esquire, M.D., of Newton in Makerfield of the 
one part, and Thos. Whitfield Palmer of Sal- 
ford, mason, of the other part. 

It is for the restoration and repair of the 
‘‘ whole inscription on the west & south 
walls of Winwick Church.’’ It goes into 
precise particulars, e.g.. ‘‘ eight new letters 
at the commencement of the inscription, and 
148 letters counting backward from the end”’ 

‘* durable composition of white lead & 
. “best stone 
at the Delph [quarry] of Lymm in Cheshire ”’ 
etc. The work was to be completed by 
the 16th of October next ensuing. The cost 
was to be £20. This amount, including 
incidental expenses, was exceeded. Among 
these were 9s. 6d. for repairing cistern, etc. 
The actual work on the inscription cost 
£20 15s., plus £1 for ‘‘ Binding Inscrip- 
tion.”’ The balance sheet is given shewing 
the £25 subscribed, ranging from £10 given 
by the Rector, to 10s., against £25 expended, 
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which included Architect’s fee, ete. 


Presumably Thos. Littler (see No. 3) had | 


made his copy, quoted 1841, before the 
repairs of 1837. No doubt each one of the 
above writers thought that he had got a 
correct copy, yet no two of the five agree. 
It may be noted that Beamont speaxs of 
the lines as running ‘‘along the 
cornice of the church,’’ whereas according 


to the contract for repairs, 1837, they were | 


‘on the west & south walls.’’ 
No. 4 has the following :— 
ene . . 7 ? . . 
A critical examination of this curious in- 


scription by Mr. T. G. Rylands, F.S.A., will | 


be found in a paper entitled, “ Winwick and 


Culcheth in Lancashire, their place in His- | 


tory,”’ printed in the Transactions of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 
xxii., 1879-80. _ The original contract is in the 
possession: of Mrs. Eccleston, Seaforth, whose 
father, John Green, M.D., was one of the 
parties to the agreement. 

The name “ Marfelde’”’ in F. C. H.’s reply 
(ante p. 99) does not agree with any of the 
other writers’ versions, which invariably 


hove “4” mot “2 


It is unnecessary to bring in the erroneous | 
version of the three first lines given in ‘ Lan- | 


cashire Legends,’ by Harland and Wilkin- 
son, 1882, which (ante p. 
McGovern has criticised. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 

EnGitsH TRAVELLERS’ REFERENCES TO CaR- 

RARA (13 S. i. 152, 196). —- Fynes Moryson 
visited Carrara in November, 1594. 
gives a short but interesting account of it. 
See his ‘ Itinerary,’ first published 1617. Re- 
printed 1907, vol. i, p. 354. The reference 
given in the margin to the original 
I. ii. 165. 

Rosert PrIEeRPoInNt. 


‘ VILLIKINS AND HIS Dinan’ (13 S. i. 173). 


—I have the more racy version of the ballad | 


written down from memory some years ago. 
When I was a student at the old St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, about 1855, I had fre- 


quent occasion to pass westward through a | 


street called the New Cut, in which were 


many shops of the meaner sort for the sale | 
Outside one of | 


of old and ready-made clothes. 
these were coarsely executed coloured pictures 
designed to arrest attention to the goods to 
be had within. 
young woman arrayed in the height of New 
Cut fashion addressing a wretchedly clothed 
young man in some such words as_ these, 
“‘Oh, Mr. Villikins, I cannot think of walk- 
ing out with you in such shabby clothes. 
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He | 


is | 


One of these represented a | 
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| Go at once to ——’s in the New Cut and get 
a new rig out. Then I’ll go along with you,” 
There were many barrel organs grinding th 
| well-known tune, with slum children dancing 
/round and singing the words. One vers 
was, 

Go, go, boldest daughter, the parient h 


cried, 
If you will not consent not for to be this 
young man’s bride, 
T’ll give all your large 
nextest of kin, 
And you shan’t ’ave the benefit not of one 
single pin, 
or, ‘‘ not of one single shil-lin’.” 


J. Looe 


portion to the 


Winterton, Lancs. 

My remembrance of this song does not 
exactly correspond either with Lacy’s text 
or Mr. Lecxky’s. It is what a textual critic 
would call a conflate version. The first verse 
| as I remember it ran :— 

’Tis of a rich marchant who in London did 


well, 

| And he had but one daughter, an unkimmon 

| fine young gal (pronounced gell with a 
hard g), etc., 

and the last verse :— 

Now all you young maidens, take warning 

by her, 

Don’t ever by no means disobey your «ld 

Governor, 
And all you young gentlemen, 
_ you claps eyes on, 

Think of Villikins and his Dinah and th 

cup of cold pison. 

I heard Robson sing it in ‘ The Wandering 
| Heir,’ and unless my memory deceives me, 
his version was not in every detail precisely 
that to which I had already become accus- 
tomed, so Lacy’s perhaps may be the orig 
inal text. I did not, however, alter the ver- 
| sion which I had previously heard and sung 

A little later the song was parodied, and the 
‘fine fortune’? was made to consist 0 
| ‘* Brown Windsor and gold,’ The most 
| striking verse of the parody was :— 

Go to, boldest daughter, the father replied, 
If you don’t consent for to be this her 
young man’s bride, 
Tl —_ your Brown Windsor to the nearet 
of kin, 
And you shan’t have a single cake to wash 
yourself in. 
Joun R. 


I should imagine that Lacy’s ‘ Actin 
| Edition of Plays’ contains the author’ 
version of this, and that variants are due t0 
Robson’s own fancy and to inaccuracies 
| the part of others who essayed the strait. 
The version afforded by my own memor! 
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sometimes accords with that of Lacy and 
sometimes with that of Mr. Lecxy. When 
I sing the last verse of the lyric it runs: 
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Now all you young maidens, take warning | 


by her, 
Never not by no means offend the guv’ner, 
And all you young gents for chaps] mind 
who you clap your eyes on, 
Think of Villikins and his Dinah and the 
cup of cold pison. / 
I do not think I ever knew the song in its 
entirety. 
St. SwiITHIN. 
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SMock: OVERALL: PuinaroRE (13 S. i. 
174).—1 suggest it is a matter for some 
‘“smock’’ is now so 
frequently considered as synonymous with 
‘overall’? and ‘‘pinafore.’’ Originally 
derived from the Old English smoc, the stem 
of which is probably related to that of the 
Oid Norse smjuga, meaning “‘ to creep into ”’ 
(in the sense of putting on a garment), the 
word ‘‘ smock ’’ usually had reference during 


| the Middle Ages to an under-garment, and 


|is used in that sense by Chaucer. 


VEeRNEY IN THE Crvit War (13 S. i. 109, | 


156, 199). When Charles set up the Standard 
at Nottingham on Aug. 22, 1642, a special 
flag was prepared for the occasion. The fol- 
lowing account of it is given in a contem- 
porary tract: 

The likeness of the standard is much of the 
fashion of the City streamers used at the 
lord Mayor’s show, having about twenty sup- 
porters, and is to be carried about in the 
same way. On the top of it, hangs a bloody 
fag, the king’s arms quartered, with a hand 
pointing to the crown which stands above, 
with this motto, “Give to Caesar his due.” 
The names of € 
who were appointed to bear the standard, viz., 
the chief were Sir Thomas Brookes, Sir Ar- 


| like, worn by farm labourers 


those knights  bannerets | 


thur Hopton, Sir Francis Wortley, and Sir | 


Robert Dudington. 

According to the Verney Memoirs, 
flag was borne before the King at Notting- 
ham by Sir Edmund Verney, though he took 
another and smaller flag into the fight at 
Edgehill. What precedents were there for 
the preparation of this special standard ? 
Do further contemporary records of it exist? 


this | 


But in 
later centuries the term was reserved for the 
loose-fitting garment, of coarse linen or the 
and others 
over, or instead of, the coat, and usually 
reaching to the knees or lower; and this is 
the sense in which the word is now recog- 
nised. 


In needlecraft the word appears as a verb 
and denotes the execution of the well-known 
diagonal or cross stitching and gathering, 
used so extensively on the agriculturalist’s 
smock frock; and I venture to suggest this 
method of ornamentation has become asso- 
ciated with the garment so closely that 
without it the article would be degenerated 
into the common characterless overall. 


It would be interesting if we could know 
to what extent the genuine smock frock is 


| still in daily use. Your correspondent men- 
| tions its use in Cornwall; but so far as the 


western part of the county is concerned (and 


|it is there where the old customs have always 


What flag was ordinarily carried before the | 


King during the Civil War? 


Sir Henry Frreprace, Knicurt (12 S. xi, 
1, 22, 77).—-I do not know if the following 


extract from the Repton School Register of | 


1910 may throw any light on the early life 
of Sir Henry Firebrace’s family. As Rep- 
ton is near Derby where his father lived and 
he was possibly born, it seems not impossible. 
The entry runs :— 


FIREBRACE. — 1633. 
F. 8. (See Martin’s Report to the Charity 
Commissioners). 
This means that there was a boy called 
Firebrace at Repton School, Christian name 


and date of admission unknown. who left | 


school in 1633. F. S. indicates that he was 
4’ Foundation Scholar by nomination. 

E. A. G. Sruart. 
Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


maintained the surest foothold), I believe 
the last person to adopt the habit regularly 
was one William Thomas, who died at 
Treen, in the parish of Zennor, some two 
years ago. It should be noted that Thomas 
Hardy bewailed the obsolescence of the cus- 
tom as long ago as 1883, when he wrote “‘ the 
genuine white smock frock and the 
whity-brown one . . . are now rarely seen 
afield.”” In Kent, however, such garments 
were regularly and extensively worn half a 
century ago, and I have in my possession 
my grandfather’s smock frock worn by him 
in the fields and hop-gardens certainly as 


| lately as 1870. 


It may be noted, too, that although we 


| invariably associate the smock with agricul- 


turalists, Carlyle speaks in ‘Sartor Resar- 


| tus’ (1. iv) of “fa clown’s smock.”’ 


GILBERT JoHN ANDERSON. 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 
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As a child I wore a blue striped print 
‘“smock ’’ when playing outside. This was 
in Yorkshire called so. The following from 
a Glossary of Yorkshire words 


Post may add some information to the sub- 
ject : 


The word ‘ smock ’ did not apply exclusively | 


used to be worn by 
farm hands. Just as 
‘shift’ was used for shirt, and also for a 
woman’s underskirt, so was ‘smock’ em- 
ployed for a chemise as well as for the pic- 
turesque male garb now obsolete. Brockett, 


to the overall which 
carters and other 


in ‘North Country Words,’ considered 
*“smock’ of sufficient interest to give it an 
extended notice. He defines it as “the un- 


derlinen of a female coming from the Saxon 
smoc,’’ and continues: “A good old word, 


though in the index expurgatorius of fash- | 


ionable delicacy. In former days, gifts of 
land for the singular purpose of purchasing 
smocks for the Nuns were not 
The Nuns of the Priory of St. Bartholomew 


in Newcastle, about the time of King John, | 


obtained a grant of this sort from Marmaduke 
de Tweng, and Margaret his wife. Among 
the presents to Queen Elizabeth we find ‘a 
smock of fine holland, and the bodies and 
sleeves wrought all over with black silk.’ ” 

Brockett goes on to refer to the “ smock 
races ” at one time so popular in the North. 
[ have a number of old sports bills, in which 
announcements are made of “ smocks to be 
run for by females.” Robinson, in his ‘ Glos- 


sary of Words used in the Whitby District,’ | 


refers to the custom (which obtained in_his 
day) of “ smock-turning,’”? and says: — “ This 
was an old-fashioned practice of wives and 


sweethearts putting on their shifts inside out | 


for success and a fair wind to their connec- 
tions at sea.” 
J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


FoLKLORE: WEDDING SUPERSTITION (13 S. 
i. 172).—The fancy is not peculiar to West- 
morland. In ‘ Wit, Character, 
and Customs of the North Riding of York- 


shire,’ p. 134, the late Mr. Blakeborough | 


wrote : 

It was and in many places still is con- 
sidered most unlucky for the bridal party to 
be in the church when the clock strikes the 
hour appointed for the ceremony, hence they 
often remain outside the porch until the hour 
has chimed. 

‘* Your hour is come’’ sounds fateful, and 
man is always trying to evade fate. 

St. SwiItTHIn. 


Matps or Honour, 1685-1714 (13 S. i. 
172). — There are lists of the Maids of 
Honour, and other members of the Royal 
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and terms | 
which I contributed to The Yorkshire Weekly | 


uncommon. | 


Folklore | 
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| Court and Household, in Chamberlayne’ 
‘ Angliae Notitia, or Present State of Eng. 
land,’ but I have not found the namg of 
Dorothy Gibson in several volumes _ belong. 
ing to the period named which I have beep 
abie to refer to. 


H. J. B. Crements, 


Leo XIII on CatuHortc History (13 §, 
i. 152).—According to an extract from Car. 
|dinal Manning’s diary, words to this effect 
| were spoken to Leo XIII by the Cardinal in 
| 1883. ‘‘Se l’Evangelista non ha celato il 
peccato e la caduta del Giuda, perch 
dobbiamo noi celare il peccato di vescovi ed 
altri personaggi?’’ For all the circum 
stances see Purcell’s ‘ Life of Cardinal Man. 
ning,’ ii. 581. 

L. C. L. 


CasTLteE Howarp (16 8. i. 172).—According 
|to a visitors’ book published in 1887 by 
Henry Smithson of Malton, Castle Howard 
|is situated in the parish and Wapentake of 
Bulmer in the North Riding of the County 
|of York. The present structure was com- 
menced in 1702, and a chapel was amongst 
|; the places open to visitors. Unless it was 
Barton-le-street there does not seem to be any 
place like filling the gap. 

Mr. Penry Lewis may be _ interested to 
know that in the Parish Registers of Lang. 
|ton the name of Atkinson occurs between 
1654 and 1704—amongst them a Richard 
Atkinson. Langton is only a few miles dis- 
| tant from, Castle Howard. 
| A. E. OvcGuHrren. 
Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


Castle Howard is situated in the parish of 
Bulmer and in the township of Henderskelf. 
The castle stands on the site formerly 
occupied by the Castle of Hinderskelpe 
| referred to by Leland as ‘“‘ a fair Quadrant 
of Stone having 4 Toures builded Castelle 
like, but it is no simple Thing.”’ 
| The nearest parish church to Castle 
| Howard is that dedicated to St. Martin a 
| Bulmer. The church of Wellburn is of 
| recent a date (about 1859) to be of use to 
| Mr. Lewis. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


| Forxtore: SNAKES DYING AT Sunset (135. 
i. 172).—This belief existed in North Care 
| lina when I was a boy, sixty years ago. 
! J. pe Berniere SMITH. 
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Epautets (13 8. i. 91, 136).—At whatever 
period this term came into use in the British 
Army, the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ 
may yet be correct in reference to its present 
gelling and sense, but in the 


yore steel or leather (or a combination of 
both) protections on the shoulders, known as 
épauliéres. 
tional plates attached to the ordinary body 
armour were greatly exaggerated and _ the 
shoulder pieces, pauldrons, bore a greater 
likeness to the modern epaulets.. May it not 
be that when armour went out an imitation 
of the fashion was adopted in the early 
uniforms of the British!’ Army ? 
Watter E. GawTHoRP. 


InscaiPTION A? NOVILLE, VILLENEUVE (13 
8. i. 72, 117).--dd Roscham  praefectus. 
Roche, about two miles from Noville, was the 
great salt-depot for the Bex mines. 


De Ei..G: 


Curious Brrres (12 S. xii. 492; 13 S. i. 
17, 36, 157, 197).— My ‘‘ Breeches’’ Bible, 
“imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
printer to the Queenes most excellent 
Maiestie ’’ is dated 1600. 

Frep. R. Gate. 





Notes on Books. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns of Richard I 

and John. Printed under the superintend- 
ence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. £2 net) 


Tats volume falls into two parts. The first 
I71 pages fill up (essoins only excepted) the re- 
maining gaps of the two volumes of ‘ Rotuli 
Curie Regis,’ published by the Record Com- 
mission in 1835 and partially supplemented 
by the work of the Pipe Roll Society; the re- 
mainder gives as it is thought a complete re- 
cord of the pleas for the second year of John. 
These early Plea Rolls, as the Preface points 
out, differ from those of later date in their 
comparatively informal character, which ad- 
mits touches of narrative. Procedure, it is 
seen, has still to be discussed; and the care- 
lessness which appears in the enrolment shows 
that the importance of an exact permanent 
tecord was not yet understood. We should, 
however, hardly impute variations in the spel- 
ling of names of persons and places as an 
error” in the thirteenth century: the idea 


this time. It is rather an 





fourteenth | 
century, as illustrated upon brasses, knights | 
| to be inserted in the Index of Subiects under 


In the following century addi- | 


that even the owner of a name is bound always | 
to spell it in the same way arose long after | 
interesting con-! 


sideration how little practical difference this 


The transcribing, annotating, editing and 
indexing, so far as we have tested them, seem 
to have been satisfactorily carried out. We 
noticed a few instances of excess of zeal: thus 
“Saru’ (episcopus), 347” scarcely deserves 


| liberty seems to have made. 


*“Words’ and we have sometimes found 
* (sic) ”’ inserted where we could not divine 
the reason for it, as in “ traxerunt in cameram 
quandam et posuerunt super quendam (sic) 
lectum.” 

The last words are taken from one of the 
most striking of these documents, recounting 
a terrible affair, which took place in Somerset 
in 1201, when certain enemies of his burst 
into a man’s house, tortured him in divers 
ways—among others by burning a document 


| upon his face while he lay stretched on a bed— 


and finally murdered him. The penalty for 
this deed was a fine of ten marks, to be paid 
in two instalments, and the maintenance of a 
monk for the benefit of the murdered man’s 
soul. 

The student will note several interesting 
actions relating to tenures, services, and liber- 
ties, one or two of which illustrate the pres- 
sure that could be put on poorer freemen to 
yield themselves to villenage. 

In 1198 the defendant in an action states 
that when a writ was served on him in hig 
own court he had no clerk present who could 
read it. In the same year occurs mention of 
William of Mobray, hostage for Richard I in 
Vienna. There are a few instances of the 
viewing of wounds and the like by knights, 
and a complaint in one case that two poor 
men, instead of knights, had been sent by the 
Sheriff to view a case of sickness. Mention of 
the Jews is not specially frequent, but there is 
a case at York worth noting, and here and 
there a curious detail arises connected with 
them, as when a Jewish man and woman sue 
one Herebert for recovery of a debt and Here- 
bert, to prove that the documents on which 
they rely are false, produces his ivory seal, and 
documents sealed therewith. We note that the 
“cartae” of the original is rendered “ char- 
ters ” in the Index. We would suggest that in 
this and similar places it should be rendered 
** deeds.” ‘ 

The pleas at Westminster for Michaelmas 
term 1200 exist in triplicate, and the more im- 
portant variants in the text are given in foot- 
notes. Some of these are useful, as, for ex- 
ample, where ij averiorum appears in one roll, 
and duorum equorum et duorum hominum as 
its equivalent in another. A complaint of 
violence recites as a gross iniury—among other 
offences—that the worthy complainant was 
made to ride upon a pack-horse. The assault 
is variously described as having been delivered 
*“postquam pax domini regis . . .fuit jurata” 
and “ post mortem regis Ricardi et prius 
quam pax domini regis, qui tune fuit dux 
Normannie, fuit jurata.”” The subject of duels 
will yield several interesting matters. During 
Michaelmas term 1200 the King sent word to 
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the justices in Devon that two particular duels | 
were to be fought in his presence, because he | 
wished to see them, In one of the pleas of 
the same year and term a tenure of land is | 
dated “‘a rn aor quo beatus Thomas archie- 
piscopus Cantuariensis martirium suscepit.” 


Another good group of pleas are those con- | 


nected with marriages and dowries. 
pute about a dowry in Nottinghamshire, we 
get an instance of seisin being given by a knife 
broken at the church door. The derivation of 
three or four place-names has light thrown on 
it here, as, for example, that of Beaksbourne. 


In a dis- | 


care and adornment of churches by the 
parochial clergy in the nineteenth century his 
name would have a conspicuous place therein, 
Mr. Bentham reprints at the end of his beok 
a letter sent by Miss Wotton to The Times on 
the occasion of the tercentenary of the execu. 
tion of Sir Walter Ralegh in 1918. It i ‘a : 
contended that Ralegh is buried bf ‘ 
ton, not, as has been supposed, pre: 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Proof of this fron 
the Carew vault at Beddington cannot now be 


' obtained, the vault having been filled Up with 
| concrete, but a search in St. Margaret’s vaults 


The Index of subjects includes abundant lists | 


of curious or interesting names. The case of 
Adam of St. Quentin, in the Easter term of 
1201 illustrates the rule that the attorney to 
defend a man charged with murder had to be 
of his kin. We have space only to mention 
these two or three more from among the 
numerous details we have noted: a Norfolk 
woman accused of sorcery acquitted “‘ per judi- 
cium ferri;’ and instructive complaint of the 
fullers and dyers of Lincoln against the muni- 
cipal authority of the city; a case of conceal- 
ment of treasure-trove, and a mention of 
Bishop Hugh of Lincoln (St. Hugh) as being 
away on a visit to the Grande Chartreuse — 
Trinity term, 1200. 


A History of a By 

(Murray. 3s. 6 
Turis little history, 
cover and lavish illustration was written, 
what hastily the writer tells us, 
to a popular demand, and should well fulfill 
its purpose. The name which dominates Bed- 
dington that of Carew, and the Carews 
derive their 
Tudor and Stuart times, upon which accord- 
ingly Mr. Bentham spends most of his labour. 


Thomas Bentham. 


eat its attractive print and 
some- 


is 


principal historical glories from | c 
/and mind of the person 


in response | 


He was well inspired, though, in giving a short | 


chapter to the life of humble people in the 
middle ages before going on to the story of the 
great house. The picture he draws of culti- 
vators of the soil is perhaps a little gloomier 


than it need have been, even admitting, as 
we are forced to do, that he could in detail sub- 
stantiate his melancholy statements. He | 
quotes largely from Carew papers in_ his | 


possession which bring before us details of the 


plenishing of a gentleman’s residence in the | 


and the steward’s financial 
Beddington House 
but 


sixteenth century, 
management of the estates. 
is usually assigned to Henry VIII’s reign, 


Mr. Bentham is inclined to make it earlier, 
relying chiefly on the beautiful lock of the | 
hall door which is of the workmanship of 


Henry VII’s day—not, perhaps, quite conclusive 
evidence. A good chapter on the church dis- 
cusses what is known of the history of the 


fabric (which dates from the late fourteenth | 


century) and the various monuments, and gives 
short accounts of the rectors, including one 
amusing story. The Church was much the 
concern of Canon Bridges, rector from 1864 to 
1891. If a work units ever he compiled on the 


Printed and Published by ‘The Bucks ‘Free 
ycombe, in the 


would at any rate settle one way or the other 
the claims of that Church. This rests on no 
more than an entry in the register, which may 
be explained as recording merely that Ral egh’s 
body was deposited there until it could tee con- 
veyed to Beddington. A letter of 
Ralegh’s proves incontestably that it. was at 
Beddington she intended to have it buried, the 
Lords having given her possession of it. Mr, 
Bentham supports Miss Wotton’s contention 
and the arguments have undoubted weight, 
This seems a question well worth settling so 
far as it can be settled. 


Rise and Fall in Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
By Roman Dyboski. (Humphrey Milford for 
the Shakespeare Association. 2s. net.) 


Tuts study attempts to trace through exeel- 
lence or failure of successive plays, the alter. 
nations of fatigued and recovered faculty. 
The uncertainty of the order of the plays, 
and our ignorance of Shakespeare’s life make 
the undertaking obviously impossible to bring 
to a real conclusion. Moreover, fatigue and 
its effects cannot well be considered with profit 
apart from the constitution and habits of life 
concerned, matters 
about which in Shakespeare’s case we know 
virtually nothing. Nevertheless, conjectural 
though it be, this study is worth looking 
through, partly for the fresh aspect the plays 
present seen, with much imaginative penetra- 
tion, from a novel standpoint; partly for the 
sake of more than one good critical remark 
and suggestion. The Folio is taken as the 
basis; and Prof. Dyboski, where doubts pre 
vail, would be inclined somewhat freely to 
maintain Shakespeare’s authorship. 





CorRIGENDUM. 


p. 158, col. 1, line 2, for “ Green 
read Greek epigram. 


At ante, 
epigram ” 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parer 
theses—im mediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is 
be found. 


High Street, 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 
Oounty of Bucks 
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